


The Valley Dairy, a modern, sanitary processing plant which supplies the Yerington, Nevada, customers with their daily milk and cream products. 
State inspections are made at regular intervals and this plant has been given a high rating. 
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Part of the Holstein herd of the Valley Dairy gathered in the feed lot awaiting milking time. Mason Valley's soil is conducive to good pasturing, 
and production from these cattle ranks high in quantity and quality. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


This bold, precipitate wall 
of rock, with its narrow gap, 
is known as the Bulkhead. It 
forms the western entrance to 
Wilson Canyon, a two-mile 
cleft in the volcanic rocks. 
The Walker River and Nevada 
Highway 3, pass through this 
picturesque, colorful canyon on 
the route from Wellington to 
Yerington. The Bulkhead is 
part of the Singatese Range 
of hills which separate Smith 
Valley from Mason Valley, 
two important agricultural dis- 
tricts in western Nevada. 





NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS Magazine is published by 
the Nevada Department of Highways, in the State Printery at 
Carson City, and is issued for distribution, gratis, to persons inter- 
ested in the present welfare and future development of Nevada. 
Nevada Department of Highways will be glad to mail a copy, or 
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Here Is Information About Mason and Smith Valleys 


in Yerington, Nevada, displays on its masthead this 
expressive slogan: “The only newspaper in the World 
which gives a damn about Yerington.” 

No doubt this slogan implies a deep affection in its local 
application and typifies the frankness and democracy of the 
Nevada ’people. From a broader viewpoint, however, it is 
inaccurate for there are many people deeply interested in and 
pleasingly concerned about the Mason Valley and Smith Valley 
districts, in Lyon County, of which Yerington is the marketing 
center and the county seat. Nevadans are especially interested 
because the region served by the Mason Valley News is one 
of the most productive and prosperous agricultural sections of 
this far flung State. On top of that its mining possibilities are 
far from being realized. When you add to these natural 
resources the remarkable scenic features found within the con- 
fines of Lyon County, you will be able to fully understand 
and deeply appreciate the keen sectional loyalty displayed by 
the Yerington newspaper. 

The two areas, Mason Valley and Smith Valley, actually can 
be considered as a single geographical unit for they are closely 
associated in their economic relations and dealings, and sepa- 
rated only by a narrow, but rugged backbone of hills. Resi- 
dents of the two valleys are close neighbors, in all that the 
name implies. The distance separating them is approximately 
five miles. They live in a friendly and cooperative spirit, have 
many interests and problems in common, but beyond that 
they are individualistic communities which comprise only a 
part of the larger political subdivision designated as Lyon 
County. Natural resources and potentialities of other sections 
of the same county enjoy equally fine future prospects. 

Tree-abundant and colorful in landscape, these valleys are 
ringed in by barren mountains, rugged in character. The Pine 


Ts, Mason Valley News, a weekly newspaper published 


Nut Range, to the west of Smith Valley, projects its peaks 
and stretches its canyons across several county lines and makes 
altitude along a track 250 miles in a northeast and southwest 
direction. About 50 miles would well cover the over-all width 
of this range. 

Smith Valley is the western unit of the twin-valleys and is 
separated from the larger Mason Valley by a series of com- 
paratively low hills, known as the Singatese Hills. Some dis- 
tance to the east and south of Yerington, the Wassuk Range 
sprawls in a northeast-southwest course. 

Soil in the valley lowlands is fertile and productive, and 
many thousands of acres are under cultivation at the present 
time. These cultivated acres afford livelihood for hundreds of 
industrious ranchers who carry on diversified farming which 
ranges from cattle raising to bee culture. 

As a result of their industry the farmers make this rich land 
produce in abundance, such crops as hay, grain, cattle, sheep, 
wool, dairy products, horses, fruits, vegetables, honey, melons, 
onions, potatoes, turkeys and other poultry. Water for this 
development is ample and well-conserved by the valley people 
through canals, laterals, and ditches making up their well- 
planned irrigation system using the waters of the Walker 
River. 

A paved highway leading into Smith Valley and then 
through the width of Mason Valley roughly parallels the West 
Walker River, the main tributary, for many miles before it 
breaks through Wilson Canyon. The west entrance to Wilson 
Canyon is generally referred to as the Bulkhead. It’s about 
two miles from the Bulkhead through the eastern end of the 
canyon, and the highway is as smooth as a dance floor. The 
Bulkhead constitutes a bold, solid wall of vari-colored igneous 
rocks, rising abruptly to a height of 500 feet above the stream- 
bed. Just enough space has been carved out of its middle to 
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Yerington’s Peoples Market packing plant, approved by the Bureau of Animal Industry, has gained a wide reputation for its fine beef products. 


Many Los Angeles firms are on the list of customers. 


permit passage of the West Walker and the paved Bonanza 
Highway. In fact, geologists declare, the river during the past 
ages had a great deal to do with the slashing of this cut. As 
a result it forms a natural passageway from one valley to the 
other without necessitating the high climb over the Singatese 
Ridge. Just beyond the Bulkhead, Wilson Canyon opens up for 
a short distance and displays some of the most colorful rugged 
natural scenery in that central-western section of the State. 

Walker River does more than just splash over rocks and pile 
up obstructive sand bars after it flows through the canyon. 
Emerging from the constricted zone, at the eastern end, it 
immediately begins to work intensely for the valley ranchers. 
It goes about its business of supplying vital moisture for the 
growing crops. 

Both the East Fork and the West Fork of the Walker River 
initially get their accumulations of water mainly from the 
melting snows of the forest-clad Sierra Nevada Mountains 
many miles to the West. After these waters roll down the 
east flank of the Sierras some of it is trapped in Topaz Lake, 
at the Nevada-California border, before being allowed to pro- 
ceed on its journey to meet the needs of the Mason and Smith 
Valley ranchers. The river itself, from the place where it 
begins high up in some snowbank on the eastern flank of the 
great mountain wall, over near Bridgeport, California, to the 
place where it finds its repose in Walker Lake, travels for 
many miles through wonderful scenic country. Its main func- 
tion, however, is to see that the farmers of the Mason and 
Smith Valleys get enough water to mature their growing crops. 

Yerington, a town of 1,000 inhabitants, is located near the 
eastern fringe of Mason Valley and is the trading center for an 
area covering more than 45,000 cultivated acres. Lyon County, 
shaped roughly like a four-pointed star, embraces an area of 
land totalling 1,509 square miles of western Nevada. 


Note the advisory sign, about horns, on the weighing shed. 


The entire district around Yerington is usually referred 
to as the Mason Valley district, and sometimes it is called the 
Walker River Irrigation district. Whatever the local folks may 
wish to call it, the region is surely a fine place to live and it 
has everything needed to make living pleasant and agreeable. 

Before the white man turned his face westward, Mason 
Valley and its adjacent land was inhabited by the Paiute tribe 
of Indians. The valley possessed fertility with meadows of 
wild grass growing along a river and this river had many trout. 
There were not many trees in the valley then, except along 
the borders of the meandering stream. A few other trees were 
to be seen in the southern part of the valley. The white man’s 
coming changed all of this. He planted many trees of a variety 
which thrived, and these eventually grew to maturity. Their 
shapely outlines now can be seen in all parts of the valley, 
either in groups assembled, or in rows along highways and 
lanes, or as individuals in fields affording shade in the summer 
for browsing cattle. 

The primitive Indians lived by hunting and fishing and were 
able to eke out an existence in that manner. Rabbit skins 
served their purpose well and in many ways. They made 
clothing out of them and also fashioned their sleeping beds 
from the furry skins. 

The Indians knew little about grains of any kind which had 
to be cultivated. They were not yet acquainted with the prac- 
tice of agriculture and relied, for their breakfast cereals, and 
bread, upon seeds from the bunch grass. These seeds were 
nutritious and were ground finely between two rocks to make 
flour. From this flour they kneaded a kind of bread. For 
sugar, or sweetening, the Paiutes gathered crystals from the 
wild cane stalks which grew plentifully along the river banks. 
When pine nuts picked from the pinon pines, were plentiful 
in the Autumn, and the wild berries became ripe, the Indians 
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gathered them and stored a reasonable reserve for their winter 
supply. 

Old members of the early tribes which once trod the trails 
of these lands, comprising Smith Valley and Mason Valley, say 
they were frightened when they first saw white men approach- 
ing on horses. They fled to the mountains for safety. These 
original inhabitants of the land had a unique, if not original, 
method of hunting and catching rabbits, one of their principal 
sources of food. During the rabbit drives some members of 
the tribe would emulate a dog, by crouching, yelping and howl- 
ing, while chasing the confused game until they became 
exhausted. Then the rabbits fell easy prey to the hunters. 
These Indians were smart about their rabbit drives even if 
they did lack shotguns and rifles. One of their tricks was to 
wait for a light fall of snow, before they rounded up the scared 
quarry, and force them into a trap where other tribesmen 
waited to make the kill. Sometimes these projects, the his- 
torians tell us, would net as many as 1,500 rabbits and the 
Indians found this a good source of fresh meat supply. 

The earliest account we have of a white man entering the 
Mason Valley area was taken from General John Fremont’s 
report, which he sent to the government at Washington, 
describing his explorations in this far western, and at that time 
unexplored, region of the United States. That was way back 
in the pre-settlement days. Fremont described his journey as 
it took place over the Sierra Nevadas into California, and also 
described the land on this side of “the hill.” Fremont told of 
camping overnight, on January 21, 1844, at the forks of a river 


a few miles west of what is now Yerington. He named the 
river down which he traveled, Walker, in honor of one member 
of his party. 

In later years, after Fremont broke the trail, many other 
emigrants followed and also passed through these valleys. The 
old road over which they slowly plodded with their Conestogas 
and oxen can still be traced in some parts of the county. 

During the year 1854, N. H. A. “Hock” Mason, with his 
brothers, drove some cattle through to California. Mason 
recognized the value of the land for grazing purposes but 
didn’t stay. Subsequently, in 1859, Mason returned and found 
that a man by the name of William Dickson had, in October 
of that year, located in the northern part of the valley. Mason 
consequently visited Dickson, and Dickson, it is declared, 
offered Mason half of his claim as an inducement to stay and 
make his home. He agreed to remain. He took up a home- 
stead and in 1860 built the first home in the valley. Later the 
valley was named after Mason, and his land became familiarly 
known as the Mason Ranch. As other cattlemen followed him 
and settled there, Mason Valley became the main source of 
supply for the beefsteaks and beefstews for the Virginia City 
miners. This Mason Ranch, in the course of events, later 
became the property of the Miller and Lux outfit—one of 
the biggest and most noted cattle raising companies of many 
years back. The Miller and Lux outfit spread out all over the 
West and in their halcyon days ran thousands of cattle on the 
open ranges. In 1864 the first white child, a boy, was born 
in Mason Valley to the wife of Adam Herboldt, another old- 





Prime Hereford steers shipped from Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and Nevada, in the packing-house yards before going to the slaughtering pens. 
This plant, started in 1928, does an annual business of $2,500,000. Not bad for a town of only 1,000 population. 
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timer, who lived for many years on the Brady Ranch. In 1861 
W. R. Lee pre-empted 160 acres of land and built the first 
home in the town of Yerington. Soon the village grew and 
a small community was established with farming and cattle 
raising as the nucleus of industry. 

In 1859, R. B. Smith, Cyrus Smith, and T. B. Smith and 
others, with a band of cattle and horses, located in the western 
valley which soon became known as Smith Valley. Since that 
year Smith Valley has seen progressive growth. With 15,000 
acres under cultivation and 10,000 in pasture, the surrounding 
hills and mountain flanks serve as grazing land. The valley 


named after John Day, who surveyed the townsite. and later 
became Surveyor General of Nevada. 

In accordance with the provisions of the creative Act, the 
Governor of the Territory, in December 1861, appointed the 
first county officers and these appointees held their places until 
January 14, 1862, when successors were elected. These, in 
turn, surrendered their offices to their victors chosen at the 
general election held September 3, 1862. As a result of this 
series of events, three sets of officers were in power during the 
year of 1862. 

Dayton came into existence in 1849 but for ten years was 


Ranger Station of the Mono National Forest, with a lofty mountain background, has a picturesque setting at Wellington, Smith Valley, Nevada. Irrigating 
waters, from the warm springs on the site, must be cooled before being used on the lawns and flower beds. 


was noted, at one time, for its fine sheep but of late years the 
settlers have turned to cattle as their main industrial effort. 

Lyon County was formed under the Act approved November 
25, 1861, and Dayton, a settlement on the Carson River, was 
then made the county seat. At the time intense gold and 
silver mining activity centered around Dayton, and many mills 
for the reduction of the Comstock ores were located along the 
river in that neighborhood. 

Lyon County got its name from General Nathaniel Lyon, 
who fell in the battle of Wilson’s Creek, during the Civil War, 
near Springfield, Missouri. The first county seat, Dayton, was 


only a struggling hamlet, having the name of Chinatown 
tacked on to it because the Chinese were the most numerous 
of any race in the community, making their livelihood by wash- 
ing the Gold Creek ravine gravels for gold. At one time the 
town boasted several thousand as its population. That was at 
the time when the Comstock Lode, at Virginia City, was boom- 
ing with activity and excitement. The figure for Dayton, cur- 
rently, would be closer to 500. 

When the courthouse at Dayton burned down, many years 
ago, a dispute arose as to who should get the county seat. 
The pressure for moving it was terrific, and the fight was 
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Dayton, Nevada, on the Lincoln Highway (U S 50), is one of the oldest towns in the State. Many acres of ranch land in the vicinity are irrigated 


by waters of the nearby Carson River. 


a bitter one. It raged for some time. Eventually the battle 
was won by Yerington and this town has retained the honor 
ever since. Yerington, where the county seat was moved in 
1911, now has the courthouse—it’s not a large building, as 
large buildings go, but it has really pleasing architectural lines 
and is a distinct asset to the community. 

Silver City at the south end of the Comstock Lode, in the 
extreme northwest corner of Lyon County, in Gold Creek 


Canyon, is one of the oldest mining towns in Nevada. It came 
into being contemporary with Virginia City and has main- 
tained its prestige and standing ever since. Through thick and 
thin, miners of that town have been extracting gold and silver 
from ores found in the vicinity for the past 90 years. Its 
mills are still humming and grinding ores found nearby, and 


Fernley, 35 miles east of Reno, on the Victory Highway (U S 40), displays every feature of a small, modern, western community. Also served by the 


At one time Dayton was Lyon County seat. 


these mills also treat custom ores brought there from all parts 
of the State. Two of the more important active mills in Silver 
City are the Donovan mill and the Dayton Consolidated Min- 
ing Company's mill, both using modern processes of extraction. 
Western Nevada's gold production at the present time is 
centered about this small canyon mining community, in spite 
of the almost prohibitive obstacles faced by prospectors and 
miners to mine and treat gold and silver ores. Value of the 
rock in the Silver City district is not spectacular, but it is con- 
sistent and the ore bodies persist. This circumstance has kept 
the mills in Silver City grinding away, year after year, while 
many other mills in other mining camps have been locked up 
and permitted to rust because of diminishing ore bodies. These 
mills become conspicuous in those camps which have reverted 


Southern Pacific Railway, it is the shipping point for the rapidly expanding Chick Bed Mine which produces diatomaceous earth products. 
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Lyon County courthouse in Yerington displays pleasing architectural lines and, while not large, reflects a dignity in keeping with its official 
purpose. It was built in 1912 and houses all of the county offices. 


Portrayal of a smalt but cozy Mason Valley ranch home, with chicken coop accessory, set in a profusion of lawn, flowers, bushes, and trees. 
Note the wagon wheels at the gate to give the place a touch of variance and originality. 
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Silver City and the Donovan gold ore processing mill in Gold Canyon along the famous Comstock Lode, in Nevada. Silver City has seen ore hauled 
down its streets for more than 80 years. Mt. Davidson shows at top-left of the picture. 


back to the desert, because of abandonment, and the camps 
are then stigmatized with the appellation of “ghost town.” 
Silver City is Nevada's old faithful stand-by in gold and silver 
production and it seems likely the future of the town will be 
the same story. 

Como, a mining town of many years ago, in Lyon County, 
was located in the Pine Nut Range, 10 miles southeast of 
Dayton, at the top of a steep grade (according to prepaved 
highway standards, too). At one time its citizens bragged 
about having 700 persons in its fold. But things changed, 
and ill fortune befell the mountain-top settlement. Now it is 
entirely deserted. No one can say what the future will bring 
for that old camp, but there are some folks living in these 
parts who still have hopes it will come back to life. At the 
present time, however, the ghost doesn’t even stir and it would 
take an old-fashioned “gold strike” with all its trimmings to 
make the skeleton rattle and rouse out of its sleep to start on a 
new-wandering journey. Except for a few old dilapidated 
buildings, the old messhall, the old millshed, the town’s former 
grocery store, and a few deserted and misshapen cabins, to 
show where the old camp stood, the place is entirely abandoned. 
It has gone back to the desert, the gophers and the lizards. 

Como was quite a place in the old days. Gold was dis- 
covered there shortly after Virginia City began to do the high- 
land fling. Como was Lyon County seat for a time and even 
supported a weekly newspaper. In 1864 the Como town vot- 
ing precinct recorded 200 votes for Lincoln and not one for 
McClellan for president of the United States. The people of 
the town had 199 sure votes but needed one more, and they 
were determined to have the 200. To make this desired num- 
ber a German resident, who was critically ill at the time, was 


taken from his sick bed and carried to the polling place so that 
his vote could be counted. Some folks, according to the his- 
torians, said the man already was dead when he was voted; 
others said he was still alive at the time but died shortly 
afterward. That little detail didn’t seem to trouble the towns- 
people and they did cast their 200 votes. That, however, was 
the way of life in the raw mining camps of the early days in 
Nevada. 

Fernley, on Highway U S 40 (The Victory Highway), 36 
miles east of Reno, is a bus stop, has a high school, several 
stores, tourist camps, and is served by the Southern Pacific main 
line. An industry of very promising future has its headquarters 
and shipping point there. The “Chick Bed” mine, as it is 
locally called, is the source of diatomaceous earth of a high 
quality, and is located several miles northeast. From this 
material a product is obtained which is becoming extremely 
popular with poultry raisers all through the nation. The 
material is highly moisture-absorptive and is generally used 
to keep poultry pens in a dry condition. A new plant for 
crushing and processing the diatomaceous earth is contem- 
plated in the near future. Fernley township has a population 
of 500. It is in the extreme northeast corner of the county. 

Yerington has not always been known by that name. For 
many years it bore the expressive cognomen of “Pizen Switch.” 
It came about this way: 

Cowboys out here, in this open country, are fond of nick- 
names and will spot one with the least provocation. The 
cowhands are not too particular, either, and will settle on one 
which will adequately describe their viewpoints. Sometimes 
they lack picturesqueness, or finesse, but at any rate they are 
lucid. One of the early settlers of the Yerington locale, wish- 
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This grade school building at Yerington has adequate facilities, and a capable teaching staff, for giving several hundred Nevada youngsters the 
rudiments of their education. The Mason Valley High School is also located at Yerington. 


ing to meet the demand for thirst-quenching qualifications of 
his customers, and believing the customer was always right, 
concocted a special brew which the customers called “pizen.” 
It must have been a cold stew probably akin to “white mule,” 
“rattlesnake juice,” or “hemlock brandy.” In any event this 
“pizen” was pretty potent. The saloon from which the fire- 
water was dispensed, over the counter, was called “the depot.” 
It was a small drinking place built of willows about a mile 
off the road. It was called Willow Switch. Farther down the 
road was the Geiger store which also served drinks, and that 
was given the inglorious name of “the dump.” Exuberant 
vaqueros of that day amused themselves frequently by racing 
their horses from one drinking place to the other and used the 
expression “let's switch off and get some pizen.” Eventually 
one of the drinking emporiums was closed, and the remaining 
dispensary was promptly given the name of “pizen switch.” 
That name stuck for quite a spell. Eventually, however, the 
townspeople sought culture and the name was embarassing. 
It became known as Greenfield. When the residents of the town 
learned that Mr. Yerington, of Carson City, an early-day 
railroad builder in Nevada, was looking for more territory 
and a rail contract, the citizens changed the name to Yerington, 
in the hope that the railroad would come to the town. The 
flattery failed, however, and Wabuska, an already existing rail 
station some miles to the north, continued to occupy that 
coveted position. 

The rail connection to Yerington was never built, but many 
years later mining interests constructed the Nevada Copper 
Belt Railroad to expedite the hauling of copper ores from 
several mines nearby, to the smelter at Thompson, located a 
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few miles northwest of Yerington. This line was less than 50 
miles long, but it served a very useful purpose while it func- 
tioned. 

Subsequently the copper ores in the existing mines dimin- 
ished, the smelter shut down, and finally was dismantled. The 
railroad, following suit, stopped operations a few years later. 
Rails and ties were removed. While this particular copper 
venture lasted only a few years, to the disappointment of the 
citizens, there is much evidence to substantiate the existence 
of other large subsurface ore bodies in the Yerington area. 
Development of these reserves can be tabbed as futures. 

Lyon County's mineral production has been sizable and, 
from all indications, its future holds great promise. Principal 
production in the past has been in copper, silver, and gold. Of 
copper, the Yerington district alone has produced about 100,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $20,000,000. This substantial figure 
places Lyon County third in the State in total copper produc- 
tion. A dredge produced gold at Dayton, on the Carson River, 
for some years, but this project is now inactive. The Pine 
Grove district, south of Yerington, produced approximately 
$9,000,000 in gold. Considerable tonnage of gypsum has been 
mined from deposits at Ludwig and southeast of Yerington. 
Gypsite is now being mined at Mound House, and used as a 
soil sweetener on many Nevada farms, and some of it, also, 
goes to the California orchard country. Bentonite, a clay 
product, much in demand in oil field operations, is shipped 
from a large deposit at Weeks and sent to the San Francisco 
Bay area. Small tonnages of tungsten ores have been mined. 
Granite and limestone also have been quarried. These build- 
ing materials are found in abundance in the county. 


Three and sometimes four crops of alfalfa are harvested in the fields of this fertile Nevada agricultural region. Good soil with an adequate water 
supply for irrigation brings success to a varied crop cultivation by the many ranchers. 


Hay, one of the principal crops of the Mason and Smith Valley region, is used to supplement winter range feeding for the hundreds of Hereford, 
some Brahma, and other cattle raised there. These stacks of baled hay are a part of the 1948 crop intended for winter reserve. 





This young highly prized white Brahma bull, a true descendant of the “sacred cow” of India, is a comparative stranger to Nevada, being used in 
the new experiment for cattle types carried on by a few of the Mason Valley ranchers. 


Part of a herd of pedigreed Brahmas in Mason Valley, Nevada. These animals are being cross-bred with the Herefords, 
and other stock, in the experiment to improve the quality of beef on the ranch. 
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Through rugged Wilson Canyon, the excellent paved highway, Nevada 3, en route to Yerington, skirts the west fork of the Walker River for several 
miles. This canyon forms one of the most colorful and scenic stretches in western Nevada. 


Latent deposits of lead, zinc, iron, molybdenum, titanium, 
coal, diatomaceous earth, fluorspar, barite, corundum, marble, 
and feldspar are known. Some nonmetallic deposits are cur- 
rently being investigated for their possible commercial use. 

The Chick Bed Mine, consisting of extensive deposits of 
diatomaceous earth of a high purity, is located about 15 miles 
east of Fernley along highway U S 40. This mineral is mined 
by power shovel operations, then trucked to Fernley where 
it is crushed, sized, bagged, and shipped over Southern Pacific 
lines to markets all over the country. It is widely used as 
an absorbent material, principally in the poultry raising busi- 
ness. Over 500 cars of it were shipped from this mine last 
year. 

Of semiprecious gem stones, turquoise, bloodstone, and thu- 
lite have already been produced and occurrences are Laown of 
amethyst, Cairngorm, moss opal, true onyx, and jasper. 

The Lewis coal property, 40 miles south of Yerington in 
Coal Valley on the East Walker River, is now attracting the 
attention of industrialists both for its burning properties and 
for possible chemical byproducts. 

But Yerington and the Mason Valley district depend largely 
upon their agricultural efforts for a stable economy. Cattle 
raising, sheep grazing, and farming of a general character are 
conducted on a large scale throughout the two valleys and 
crop yields are substantial and consistent. 

Lyon County’s productive farm lands yield harvests of a 
varied nature which total $4,200,000 annually to its 342 farm- 
ers. These ranchers operate on farms ranging in size from 40 
to 4,000 acres. The per capita farm income is estimated at 
$12,500. However, the annual income varies from $2,400 
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to $100,000 depending upon the amount of acreage under 
cultivation and the number of livestock produced. 

A ten-year average of livestock sales shows that the annual 
income from cattle, sheep, and hogs approximates $2,000,000. 
Returns from tht dairying industry average $350,000. Poultry 
totals $250,000. Field and row crops yield another $1,000,000. 
A breakdown of figures relating to land under cultivation shows 
21,000 acres are set to alfalfa, 2,500 acres are set apart for 
production of wild hay, 8,000 acres are devoted to permanent 
pasture, while the ranchers in the district normally plant 1,000 
acres to potatoes, 125 acres to onions, and 150 acres are 
classified as orchards and gardens. 

The Walker River Irrigation District, comprising Mason and 
Smith Valleys, embraces a total of 35,000 acres of cultivated 
land. The Fernley area consisting of small farms of from 40 
to 160 acres contains 3,300 tillable acres while the Carson 
River area, with Dayton as headquarters, farms an aggregate 
of 2,400 acres. 

In the Walker River district the farmers have spent $1,000,- 
000 in constructing two reservoirs on the headwaters of the 
East and West Walker Rivers and in building drainage canals. 
The remaining bonded indebtedness has been reduced to $165,- 
000 which will be cleared within the next five years. There 
are sufficient water rights of both decreed and storage facilities 
for 40,000 acres of cultivated land and an additional 40,000 
acres of pasture land. 

In Yerington there is a large meat packing establishment 
which is expanding rapidly. Some customers come from places 
as far away as Los Angeles, by plane, to buy the high quality 
steer meat processed in this plant. As many as 500 prime 
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beef, mostly of the Hereford type, are processed each month. 
A good-sized dairy supplies milk and cream for the local trade 
and the surplus is shipped to more distant markets. Holsteins 
are favored for this branch of animal industry. 


Ranchers in both valleys enjoy all the modern conveniences 
for their rural life, and are supplied with abundant electric 
power for both home and field use. Tractors are plentiful 
and their use is general. Women folk of the ranch house 
fare equally well in the way of modern household gadgets with 
electric washers and ironers to lighten their daily chores. Like 
women in the larger communities, the lady of the house in 
Mason Valley district may have her radio turned on, and listen 
to the favorite program while canning vegetables or fruit, from 
the gardens, in their pressure cookers, to lay away a reserve 
supply in the deep freeze units. These valleys were the first 
completely electrified rural communities in the State. 

Hay is one of the chief crops and affords a commodity for 
winter feed reserves. Surpluses are sold in the California 
markets. Many large stacks of baled hay are to be seen in all 
parts of the valleys. In ome stack there were 13,000 bales, 
held in reserve for winter cattle feeding. Several crops of 
alfalfa are gleaned each season. Norbest turkeys, selected and 
graded, are a specialty for the ranchers in the valleys and find 
their way to the Thanksgiving dinner tables in many Nevada 
and California homes where they are deliciously preferred on 
account of their high quality and tender meat. 

Land for miles in all directions around Mason and Smith 
Valleys is a hunter's paradise for such game as pheasant, par- 
tridge, wild duck, and geese. Rabbits are plentiful. Deer are 
bagged in the foothills in season and the Walker River is a 
notable Nevada stream for good trout fishing. 

Within the past few years several cattle raisers in these 
two valleys have secured Brahma cattle as additions to their 
herds, in an effort to improve their stock. Some cattle- 
men in’ Mason Valley now have registered herds of both 
bulls and cows of the humpbacked variety and anticipate 
success in their departure from the orthodox methods. Soil 
conditions and forage are suitable for propagating the Brahmas 
and cross-breeding with Herefords. Pioneering experiments 
to produce the “Braford” type were made at the Hap Magee 
ranch, the Minister ranch, and the Sam Seddin ranch. But 
the Hereford, or white-faced cattle, are still in preponderance 
of numbers. It is not likely that they will be replaced. 

Weather conditions in the Mason Valley district are not 
severe. Winters are comparatively mild, although the mercury 
may sometimes drop to zero, but not often or for long. About 
the average snowfall one finds anywhere in the western section 
of the State can be expected each season. Summertime sees 
delightful temperatures with a great preponderance of sun- 
shiny days. 

Mason Valley folk, however, like to see plenty of snow on 
the hill tops and mountain ranges all around them during the 
winter and early-spring season, for that means ample water for 
plant-growing time, and they know their ranches will not go 
thirtsy, and the storage basins will be filled. 

Schools, churches, libraries, and theaters, are found in num- 
bers commensurate with the needs of the population and the 
citizens of Mason and Smith Valleys, Nevada, have all the 
requirements for advancement in social, religious, and recrea- 
tional life. 
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Photograph, taken 20 years or more ago, shows road and river entering Wilson 
Canyon through a break in the massive wall of colorful volcanic rock. 
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Safety was a paramount detail in building the highway through Wilson Canyon. 
These are the safety stripes on a “no passing” curve. 
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Sagebrush-captured waste dumps, battered ore bins, rusting trestle girders and wind-slashed roofs all belie the fe = 
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@ that Pioche, nestling in the canyon beyond the arch, is one of the most promising mining camps in Nevada today. 





The Caselton Mine surface workings of the Combined Metals Reduction Company, near Pioche, Nevada. This is one of the most important lead-zinc ore producers 
in the State. 


Known ore reserves in this, and other neighboring mines, are so huge they appear astounding. 
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At the modernly equipped Ely Valley Mine, shown above, between 250 and 300 tons of lead-zinc ore comes to the surface daily. A mile directly west 
of Highway U S 93, it is practically in the outskirts of Pioche. 











Surface workings and aerial tramway at the Bristol Silver Mine, 15 miles northwest of Pioche. The tram, which carries ore across the 
hill, to a railhead, is two miles long. This highly developed mine produces much copper and silver ore of very good grade. 





Mining Outlook Around Pioche Now On the Upswing 


through enacted law, has been given the official desig- 

nation of a paramount industry. Such importance 
placed upon the development of the mining industry is not 
difficult to understand when one remembers that Nevada ter- 
rain, primarily, consists of dozens of long, broad, mountain 
ranges lifting their rocky backbones to high altitudes in all 
sections of the State, most of them extending in a paralleling 
northeast to southwest direction. Many, if not all of these 
ranges—more than 120 ranges have been given specific names— 
are highly mineralized, in one place or another, and the prob- 
ability of finding huge ore deposits in any one of them is 
something the dyed-in-the-wool Nevadan does not overlook. 
There isn’t a prospector, or miner, in this wide-open country 
who will not express that as his conviction. Even the experts 
will attest to that Nevada obsession. The big job, however, is 
to find the ore bodies. 

Therefore it should not be too surprising if we attribute great 
importance to any specific area within the State where such 
ore deposits have been found and where successful and large- 
scale mining operations are conducted, from year to year, and 


Mee of minerals and metals in the State of Nevada, 
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with each passing year enhancing the importance assumed by 
that district. 

Probably you never heard of it before but one of the most 
active mining districts in the State, and we may justifiably add, 
one of the most promising in the entire nation is located in 
our own Lincoln County, with the live little town of Pioche 
serving as county seat and main trading center. Nature, over 
there in that semi-isolated section of the ‘land, planted ore 
bodies, through its own secret processes, which contain lead, 
zinc, silver, and copper on such a huge scale it is difficult to 
conceive. Some folks, who are supposed to know, have esti- 
mated the future reserves in that area as better than 50,000,000 
tons of ore, and potential ore. 

Some gold, that most elusive but eagerly sought after pre- 
cious metal, is found there too, but the job of extracting gold 
from the inclosing rocks is incidental, and currently, it is not 
found in any spectacular quantities. Other products of the 
earth’s treasures, one of which is a nonmetallic called perlite, 
are recovered in considerable amounts. Perlite, after process- 
ing, Constitutes a very important present-day building material. 

Pioche, with a population not exceeding 2,500, lies 240 miles 
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An old photograph of Pioche taken during the first ph of its 








ing activities. The original Caselton Mine workings can be seen at the 


head of the canyon in the background. The new Caselton shaft is almost directly over the hill about three miles distant. 


southwest of Salt Lake City, in southeastern Nevada, 19 miles 
west of the Utah-Nevada line. It is the Lincoln County seat 
and is at the terminal of a branch railroad line 33 miles long 
which connects at Caliente with the Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
division of the Union Pacific system. The Pioche district 
is located in what is generally known as the Great Basin, an 
arid region of island-like mountain ranges and intermountain 
plains floored with the outwash debris from the ranges them- 
selves. Most of these ranges have a north-south trend. The 
valley flats are covered with more or less closely spaced sage- 
brush, with a scattering of junipers, and pinon pine on the 
mountain flanks. In early days lumber for local use was 
obtained, in part, from this timber. 

As a consequence of the mining activity in the Pioche area, 
the mining industry occupies a paramount position there and 
provides a steady and substantial annual pay roll, estimated at 
$1,750,000, which helps maintain the prosperity of the dis- 
trict. 

Some of the larger and more important mines are known as 
the Caselton Mine, of the Combined Metals Reduction Com- 
pany; the Prince Consolidated Mine; the Bristol Silver; the 
Ely Valley Mine; the Comet Coalition and Comet Mines, Inc. 
Besides these larger units many smaller ones, operated by indi- 
viduals or by small leasing groups, enhance the total value and 
the annual output of ore production. Most of the mines are 
located within a radius of 30 miles of the hillside community 
of Pioche. The successful operation of these properties reflects 


itself in a healthy and sound economic condition, not for the 
immediate district alone, but also for the State as a whole. 
Nevada looks to the Pioche country for much of its future 
progress in mining, particularly of the baser metals, where 
tremendously large beds of ore reserves are already known to 
exist, and have been definitely outlined, while the anticipation 
that still greater discoveries will be made in the future adds a 
rosier tint to the picture. 

Management of the operating mines and mills have future 
programs which call for greatly expanded facilities on a large 
scale. The present adequate electric power supply will be 
augmented, and ample, available water sources, both for house- 
hold and industrial uses will be more fully developed. This 
is also backed by the expectation that its products will be in 
demand and that the district's reserves are sufficient to keep 
the mines and mills operating for many years to come. 

But we'd like to add that the situation in Pioche wasn’t 
always like that. It’s been a tough struggle and only the 
courage and tenacity of purpose of a few men who had vision, 
and who applied intelligently their hard-won knowledge of 
conditions as they exist in the subsurface ground, with unfalter- 
ing faith and confidence, brought about the present cycle of 
revival which is a real bright spot on Nevada's mining chart. 

Mining has been conducted in the Pioche district almost as 
long as in any other section of Nevada. In 1863, one year 
before we acquired Statehood, someone discovered a chunk of 
rich silver ore on top of the ground in that wild and woolly 
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Tunnel track system in the C. M. R. Company’s Caselton shaft on the 1,200-foot level. Cars such as these are used to transport 
workers to and from cage stations to working stations. 


Type of timbering used along a drift about 1,200 feet underground in Safety Director Sullivan, of the C. M. R. Company, stands beside the 
the lead-zinc producing Caselton Mine. first-aid supply cabinet in the underground workings. 








Wall of zinc-lead ore in the “C” country of the C. M. R. Company’s Caselton Mine. Note layered effect and the big white patch of 
calcite. The ore is known as limestone replacement deposits. 


Safety is a prime factor in the operation of the C. M. R. Company’‘s workings. This board is used constantly to stimulate safety 
consciousness among all employees. The safety record is exceptionally high. 
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Beautiful copper specimens collected by A. J. Bosch, foreman at the Bristol Silver. All of these pieces came from various levels of this 
very important Nevada producer, and represent only a small part of the entire collection. 


unsettled country. At the time very few people lived there 
and it stijl belonged to the Indians. The place was as isolated 
as any section of the United States could be. There was terri- 
torial strife among those who did live there. Frontier clashes 
with the Indians didn’t make things any easier for the settlers, 
but the discovery of that chunk of silver ore brought about 
many changes in time. First of all it proved, without any 
doubt, there was metallic ore in that country and it started 2 
good sized stampede toward the new diggings. The first dis- 
covery was made in what later became the Meadow Valley 
mining district, and as a result of this migration into eastern 
Nevada the town of Pioche first saw the light of day. The 
town grew as more discoveries were made and reported; the 
town increased in population, progressed after the fashion of 
semi-isolated areas in the Great West, and maintained prosper- 
ity for some years before reversals began to dog the footsteps 
of those engaged in the mining business. As the community 
and district expanded it experienced the usual incidents of 
adversity. They had fires which burned out large portions 
of the town; some of the ores were stubborn to treat, being 
of a rebellious metallurgical nature, and this made difficult the 
process of mining, recovery, and marketing. On top of that 
silver took a nose dive in price and this failed to lend enchant- 
ment to the ears. Following all of that several financial institu- 
tions in Pacific Coast cities, in which many of the citizens of 
the community had shared, became involved in difficulties and 
failed. Add all of these things together and you will have the 
sum total of how mining towns, starting from scratch in a land 


where sagebrush and jack rabbits held unmolested freedom 
until the white man began popping guns and dynamite caps, 
to disturb their. peace, passed through the well-known, but 
bitter cycle of “very little” to “too much” and then back to 
“very little” again. It was the typical tale of a western mining 
town running the gauntlet from growing pains to painful 
growing. 

In spite of all the adversities the district has persisted in its 
ore production, with some lulls in the passage of time, but 
those rugged westerners faced every setback with courage and 
determination and eventually won the battle. In spite of all 
the handicaps suffered by the people of Pioche and the sur- 
rounding country, they struggled along in their individual 
enterprise from year to year and made substantial progress. 

For a long time they got along with only inadequate elec- 
trical facilities even though that great boon to humanity had 
been in general use, in other parts of the Nation, for decades. 
This power supply, while never ample, was generated by 
privately owned plants from which the mines and mills had 
prior call for service and the cost was high. Then along came 
Hoover Dam with its tremendous electrical potentialities. The 
Lincoln County folks were quick to see the opportunity offered 
and as an eventual result the Lincoln County Power project was 
completed in 1937, at a cost of over $1,000,000, even though 
they had to string power lines for 160 miles across barren 
desert country to reach their objective. And this event threw 
into motion a new era of development and progress. Also, to 
brighten the outlook, metallurgists have successfully solved the 
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The “Million Dollar Lincoln County Court House,” 


problems of the complex ores. Supplementing these successes, 
geologists studying the sub-surface areas in detail with great 
care, have learned much about the underground conditions and 
their surveys reveal that hitherto unknown ore bodies of vast 
extent exist in that section and await extraction. Better 
transportation facilities with good roads supplementing the rail 
connection have also stimulated the progress of the mines. 

Discovery of the district revolves around Paiute Indians 
and rich silver ore. It is related that in the fall of 1863 some 
Paiutes went to the home of William Hamblin, at his ranch in 
Santa Clara, Utah (boundary lines had not yet been established 
at the time, and the district was a part of Utah territory). 

Hambiin, a missionary, sent to live among the Indians, spoke 
their language fluently and gained their confidence. 

On this particular visit the Indians brought with them, in 
a deer-skin sack, some “panacre” as they called it. To the 
missionary, who knew something about ore this meant rich 
silver rock, and after much bargaining the Indians agreed to 
show the white man where they had found their “panacre.” 

So, journeying to the northwest, on the evening of the sec- 
ond day the Paiutes pointed to the purple hills, resplendent 
in the waning sunlight on the distant horizon, and stoically 
grunted “There!” 

That evening the white man was told his journey was at an 
end—and so it proved. By noon of the following day he was 
breaking ore from a wide vein which stood above the surround- 
ing rocks, and later this ore was determined to be chiefly silver 
chloride accompanied by lead carbonate. That same afternoon 


at Pioche, Nevada. 
did the debt to the county until it snowballed to the quoted high figure. It was paid, in full, in 1937. 
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Built in 1872 at a cost of $88,000, time marched on and so 


Hamblin cut a large stake as a discovery monument, and posted 
a “notice” and located the ground as a mining claim. 

Soon afterward Hamblin with a party of friends located 
several other claims but little development work was accom- 
plished. Hamblin soon passed out of the picture realizing 
little or nothing from his discovery. He died in 1871. 

In 1868, F. L. A. Pioche, a native of France, who was living 
in California, sent Charles E. Hoffman, an ore-reduction expert, 
together with many experienced mine workers, into the camp 
and built a small smelter at great expense, bringing bricks for 
the smelter from Scotland in a ship around Cape Horn. These 
bricks were said to have cost $1 apiece. This was the begin- 
ning of the town of Pioche. (It’s pronounced “Pi” as Pe in 
Peoria, “och” as oach in coach, and the final “e” is silent.) 

In 1869 another smelter was erected, and bullion was sent 
out of the district on pack animals. Also, in 1869, William 
H. Raymond and John Ely, came to Pioche and acquired posses- 
sion of the Burke claims, which was the nucleus of the second 
of the two great mining companies whose operations con- 
stitute the major part of the early history of Pioche. Raymond 
started operating his mill in February, 1870, with ore hauled 
from the Burke mine. In the fall of 1869 the Meadow Valley 
company had commenced active operations and its mill in Dry 
Valley started in July, 1870. Pioche got its first post office in 
that year, and the production from the mines for 1870 
amounted to more than $600,000. In 1871 Pioche was voted 
the county seat and in 1872-1873 it had a population of over 
6,000, the greater number of which was men. 
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Part of the business section of Caliente, a typical western town in southeastern Nevada. The Union Pacific, for years, maintained freight switching 
yards and shops here, but inauguration of Diesel locomotive freight service threatens to change the set-up. 


Lincoln County was established by statute February 26, 1866, 
and the county seat placed in a settlement called Hiko, where 
all the county offices were centered. In 1871 Pioche won the 
county seat through election and it remained there permanently. 

Three-quarters of a century ago Pioche was one of the most 
famous camps in the West. With Virginia City, Hamilton, 
Eureka, Tuscarora, and other Nevada strongholds of: mining, 
Pioche had a world-wide reputation for rich ore and sudden 
wealth. The ore of the mines of that district contained such a 
high content of silver, gold, and lead; that it could be freighted 
a hundred miles or more over the desert, by team and wagons 
to the nearest railroad and still rérurn a handsome profit to the 
fortunate shipper. Yet, hardly a decade later the camp had 
come into sad days. The rich ores of the Raymond-Ely and 
the Meadow Valley had been stripped from the quartzite, or 
the matrix rock. The vein system, productive of $20,000,000 
or more along a strike of approximately 3,000 feet and a depth 
of 1,200 feet vertically, had been relieved of its wealth. The 
quartzite vein system, supposedly, was the only prolific ground 
from which the ores could profitably be extracted. When the 
quartzite stopped yielding ore, underground workings and sur- 
face plants, which not so far back bad been hives of industry, 
were taken over by the denizens of the desert. 

The story of the camp of Pioche, as we find it today, is the 
story of the faith, vision and enterprise of two brothers, E. H. 
Snyder anc George W. Snyder, of Salt Lake City. Their faith 
in the old camp has worked wonders at Pioche in the way of 
moving ore from the mine to the smelter, of devising processes 
to make this ore subject to successful treatment, and of raising 
funds to develop mining ground which other folks thought had 
no ore, or declared it was long ago worked out. 

Not only has this camp emerged from the class of ghost 
camp and become a substantial producer of zinc-lead-silver- 
copper ores, but it has the chance of developing into one of 
the world’s largest mining centers. Wéithout a doubt when 
this once famous bonanza camp attains the stature“of a Butte, 
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Montana; a Joplin, Missouri; or a Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
local historians will trace back the beginning of its second and 
more permanent cycle of prosperity to the beginning of the 
Combined Metals, Inc., enterprise, fostered by the two Snyder 
boys.and their father, Willard F. Snyder, who had known the 
camp in its earlier days. 

The camp was threatened with demise when E. H. Snyder 
became interested. A study of conditions convinced him that 
Pioche still had much to show the world in the way of mineral 
production. * Money and skill could make the complex lead- 
zinc ores pay big profits. A large block of mineral land was 
acquired by the Combined Metals and a staff of metallurgists 
put to work to solve the metallurgy of the ores. A selective 
flotation process was evolved which treated the ores in a satis- 
factory manner. Then a mill, at Bauer, Utah, was constructed 
to handle the Pioche product. 

At Pioche the mining activity grew rapidly. The Bristol 
Mine was taken over and opened up. At one time a deserted 
mine, this property now has its own 17-mile-long railroad, an 
aerial tramway which extends for two miles across the back- 
bone of the Bristol Range, from west to east, and currently is 
producing approximately a thousand tons of ore each month. 
One of their shafts is down 1,750 feet below the surface. From 
underground stations many laterals, drifts, and raises have been 
dug and ore recovered. The ores of the Bristol Silver are 
exceptionally interesting because they carry silver, lead, and 
copper with only a slight amount of zinc. Some manganese is 
also mined. There is a great variety of copper ores, some of 
which are spectacular in their structure and variegated coloring. 

On the 500-foot level of the Bristol Silver while miners were 
working in a drift, several years ago, their drill broke through 
the wall suddenly and with no apparent warning. No water 
came from the drill hole, and the miners knew it was not a 
treacherous subterranean watercourse. The incident was quite 
puzzling. Enlarging the original opening enough so that a 
man could crawl through on his belly, they found, with the 


Huge charcoal ovens at the abandoned camp of Bristol Wells, Lincoln County. At one time they were used to produce charcoal needed for processing 
base metal ores. Early-day masons were very expert at achieving the beehive shape and symmetry of these now-disused furnaces. 





Rugged, colorful mountains which can be seen along the road into Eagle Valley, near Pioche. This entire section is made conspicuous by tremendous 
deposits of layered limestone. Some of the beds in the mountains are tilted to a very steep angle. 


This demonstrates what natural forces can do in the way of sculpture. These fluted and wrinkled masses of clay and sandstone mixtures are prominent 
in Cathedral Gorge State Park, near Panaca, along U S 93. Rain, snow, and the wind helped Time in fashioning those wrinkles. 








aid of their miners’ lamps, a subterranean cavern, more than 
50 feet across, and about 20 feet from floor to ceiling. 

Almost directly west of Pioche, on the opposite side of the 
mountain ridge, the Combined Metals Reduction Company 
put down a modern shaft, several years ago, to furnish an out- 
let for ores extracted from the prolific Combined Metals lime- 
stone beds which have been mineralized by fissures and veins 
extending upward from quartzite formation below. This shaft 
was intended to supplement the original deep shaft located 
in the southern outskirts of the town of Pioche. Now the 
two shafts are connected by an underground passage and ore 
can be lifted, either at the Caselton Shaft, or through the Num- 
ber One Shaft at Pioche. This gives the company a greater 
capacity for daily production. Mining men who have visited 
this Caselton Mine, at Pioche, and have observed the extent-of 
the mineralization of the Combined Metals limestone, familiarly 
called the “C. M. Beds,” say the replacement of the limestone 
by the zinc-lead ores, in its extent, uniformity and intensity is 
astounding. For over 4,000 feet along the mineralized channel 
the C. M. Beds have been continually productive. In places 
the bed—in the mine darkness the ore looks almost like coal— 
has been 250 feet wide and 40 feet thick. In one block opened 
up, company officials estimated there was more than a quarter- 
million tons available for shipment. The value of the ore 
avetages, it is stated, 8 ounces of silver to the ton, 8 percent 
lead content, and 18 percent zinc content, with some low 
values in gold. There are numerous other blocks of similar 
characteristics remaining to be developed in the future. 

The Caselton Shaft, on the west side of the range, was sunk 
to 1,515 feet, and in this distance passed through a zone of 
heavy mineralization containing extensive low-grade ore 
deposits. They are now using the 1,200-foot level as the main 
station for underground operations, and are taking out 650 tons 
daily, in addition to milling ore from other mines of the dis- 
trict. The Union Pacific Railroad has made a connection with 
the Caselton Mine and this method of transportation is now 
utilized to haul the concentrates from the Caselton Mill to the 
lead smelter at International, Utah. The zinc concentrates are 
sent to Great Falls, Montana, for refining. 

Every safety precaution has been embodied in the construc- 
tion of the new shaft as well as in all the underground work- 
ings of this concern, and these safety measures reflect a low 
accident rate. The huge mill, on the ground, is capable of 
treating 1,200 tons per day in crushing and floating ores and 
concentrates. This mill cost approximately a million dollars 
and is the last word in modern design with a capacity of 
1,500 tons per day. 

The Ely Valley Mine, with some of the most modern surface 
working equipment known in the mining field is located about 
2 miles north of the town of Pioche and plants itself down 
on the east flank of the range. It can easily be seen, and 
reached, from paved highway U S 93. Its high, white shaft 
headframe stands out as a symbol of industry in that part of 
the State. From the underground workings of this mine 
between 250 and 300 tons of ore are brought to the surface 
daily. At present, this ore is hauled by truck to the Combined 
Metals Reduction mill at Caselton. 

The Prince Mine is located about 2 miles southeast of the 
Caselton Shaft. Ore production from the Prince Consolidated 
runs about 200 tons per week which ore is likewise sent to 
the Caselton Mill. Most of the ore has been produced from 


the “C. M. Beds.” Recently a winze was sunk to develop high- 
grade ore encountered in diamond drill holes below the bottom 
level of the mine. Drifts are now being driven from this 
winze to locate and mine the ore which occurs as veins in the 
quartzite. In addition the mine has large low-grade ore 
reserves containing good manganese values. 

The Comet Mine, owned by Comet Mines, Inc., is mining 
ore from a fissure in the same quartzite formation that formed 
the host rock for fissures‘mined at Pioche in the early days. 
Production is now at the rate of 25 to 30 tons per day of ore 
carrying good values of gold, silver, lead, and zinc. 

The Comet Coalition Mines Company owns several prop- 
erties in the Comet District, production amounting to about 
25 tons per day, which is coming from lease operations at the 
Pan American mine while exploration drilling is being carried 
out at various locations. This ore, also, comes from the impor- 
tant “C. M. Beds.” 

The Comet District, on the west slope of the Highland 
Range, is reached via a road through Bennett Pass, a distance 
of 14 to 16 miles from the Caselton Mill. 

Recently the Combined Metals Reduction Company intro- 
duced to the building industry a new lightweight building 
material known as panacalite, a plaster aggregate. This prod- 
uct comes from one of several deposits of perlite in the vicinity 
of Fairview, about 25 miles northwest of Pioche. Panacalite 
takes the place of sand in plaster and results in a higher 
quality finished product at lower cost of production, according 
to the claims of the company officials. Panacalite is manufac- 
tured from perlite, a lava deposit similar to pumice. The 
finished product weighs approximately seven pounds per cubic 
foot, as compared with an average 100 pounds per cubic foot 
of sand, making it more easy to use, easier to apply. 

Besides the productive mines of the Pioche district, the old 
courthouse there possesses an element of interest and has a 
unique history. It took over 60 years to pay for the building. 
It was called the “million dollar courthouse,” but it’s all paid 
for now and a new courthouse has been in use for more than 
ten years. 

When originally built in 1872 the courthouse, a two-story 
brick and rubble stone structure, about 50 feet wide, and not 
over 100 feet deep, cost approximately $88,000. For some 
reason the bond issue to cover the cost was not retired, interest 
compounded itself over a long period of years, and in addition 
other weird financial transactions centered around the structure. 
As a result of this combination of events the taxpayers have 
paid back in the neighborhood of a full million dollars to 
retire the indebtedness. 

The old building was condemned some years ago, and is now 
in disuse. A new edifice, built along modern lines, replaces 
the old structure and the new building has added materially 
to the facial uplift of the town. It has been in use since 1938. 

Cattle raising and agriculture in general are given consider- 
able attention also, in the Pioche area, and afinual revenues 
from these sources add considerable to the pay rolls of the 
mines and mills in one of the greatest lead-zinc-silver-copper 
areas to be found in the entire American West. 


PHOTOGRAPH CREDITS 
Pages 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, bottom page 13, bottom page 
29. all by James Greil, "Highway Department staff photographer ; 
page 11, to vege. 1s. 14, bottom 31 15, pages 16, 17 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 8, top pages all by Jerri Tibbitts, igh: 
way Department ait photograph Rep pages 15 and 21, taken 
from old photos in department fi roe 


{Page thirty} 





This is a desert Dry Wash. When rains come, frequently as cloudbursts, this Wash will be a raging torrent. Walls of water three and four feet 
deep will race headlong downstream and carry along everything in its path. Seems quite harmless here. 
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In southern and southeastern Nevada this grotesque bush, called the Joshua Tree, thrives and brings some variation to the bleak desert landscape. 
Sometimes the trees reach a height of 25 feet and have many blooms, creamy-white in color. 
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